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• • V • foreword' 

The tasH, gxroup report presented in the follov;ing pages ia' ^ ^ 
one of a series prepared by eminent psycHolqgists who have served I 
as consultants in the U. oilice of Education sponsored grant 
study to conduct a Critical IVPPraisal of the Personality- » 
Ernotions-Motivation Domain. The study was planned v/ith the 
advice of an advisory committee inqluding Professors Raymond 
Cattell and J. Mey. Hunt (University- of Illinois), Donald W. 
MacKinnon (University , o# California, Berkeley )\ Warren T. Norman 
.(University, of Ilichig«i.) and Dr'. Robert H. Befezier (USOE) and 
follows *a topical otitline included as ^ appendix to the present 
report* In order to achieve the goal of identifying important- 
problems and areas fpr ne\7 research and methodological issues 
'related to them, an approach was followed in. whlfih* leading 

investigators in specialized areas were enlisted as members of ^ 

> • ■ * ' ' ' ' L • ' 

task groups and asked to reflett on their current knoJwledge of ' 

i> ' . ■ . / 

ongoing research and^to identify the research needs in their ' 

respective eureas. The general plan is to pvUalish the^e report^ 

as alfeollection with integration contributed by the ^i tors. It 

. is hoped that these repqrts will prove to be valuable to reafearch** 

scientists and administrators. . . / ' . 

' \ ■ 

*' S. B. Sells, Ph.D. 

, * • Principal, Investigator -. 
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. TIIE EflOTIOIIS AS VARIABLEwS' IN TEACIIIUG, LEARIIIIIG, 
AIID THE DEVELOPIffill? OP SOCIAL SKILLS 
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\fith the collaboration of 

Silvan S. Tomking/ 
Rutgers University 

' Jerome .L. 'TSinger^ 
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and 
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A nurabei* of imposing" forces have irajSeded the study of the 
emotions as variables in tea<?hing, learning, and social develop- 
^ raent.. The lack of emotion research is by no. mean's peculiar to 
'ejducation* It applies to a^l fields d'qually. Discrete emotion \ 
^variables are just 'beginning to find their way into the mainstream 
\ of "behavioral sciences." 

Me C4II attention to the name {"behavioral 45ciences"') that 
is now the most popular designation for the group of disciplines 
which 'focus .on the individual and social Ttznbtionitig ^af human / 
beings. We call attention to it because the name itself epito-- 
mizes the. problem v;e face in attempting to call at€e|;ition to the,, 
need for research in the area of tlie emotions. Dehavior as it 
is most common^Ly understood, and behavioral science as it is seen . 
by ,such eminent leaders as B. F. Skinner, precludes emotional 
experience as a variable. Although an emotion has other important 
components, , by rejecting the pheiiomexjological coiflponent or 
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subjective experience , the behavioristic tradition has jeopar- 
dized the neaning and significance of all einption variables. . 

0^ the many fbrces which have mi.litated against the study 
of emotions, three stand out. 'The firs^t of these, and perhaps, 
the most iinportant, is the lack of a viable conceptual frane-. 
work for the study of emotions. Such a framework not -only has 

* ' » * • 

to be sufficiently coit?>lex and flexible to be ad^quaVe^ scien- 
tifically, it has to be acceptable to the investigators v;ho are* 
motivated to study the emotions., v One of the chief aims of this 
paper v;i 11 be to .presenJ;^|Way of conceptualizing the emotions 
v;hich will be explicit enough to offer the possibility of con- 
sistency in defining crucial variables , yet simple and general . 
enough to be Acceptable to investigators with different theoreti- 
cal orientations. 

The second factor impeding emotion research is the over- 
riding concern of psycl)blogical and social scientis^ts v/ith per- 
(Jeptual and cognitive development. , These are legitimate and 
highly worthwhile areas df investigation. Even 'if it. were 
possibjLe, there, woqld be kittle gain in turning investigators 

* ^ * * • 

away frpm these important areas an.d focusing only on the emotion 
domain. Another aim of this, paper wij.1 be to show how thp 
emotions interact v;ith perceptual and cognitive processes, . ^ 

^ * 

iiljf iuencing them in important V7ays . . 

The third force impeding the study of the emotions is the 
attitude on the part of many that the emotions cannot/ be studied 

objectively or systematically, and tjiat they dd not yield to ^ 

J. f ' • • . ' . 
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investiq atlun the usual inethodologies and* procedure's of 
science. A related attitude, held by some is tha€, while it- _ 
.may be posrsible to study the' emotions , theif very^nature makes ^ 
the undertaking highly expensive and tirae7Conj3Umin^. Andther 

aim of 't^is paper will be to ihdiciate some methods' of studying 

' ' • ' ' \ 

the etcotions that 'are . quite feasible and probably no itor.e ex-*- 

pensive than a number, of other types of ediicatipnal research^ 

In the final sectipp of tliis paper, v;e shall discuss^ some of 

the core {>3:oblems' in educational research and suggest some 

approaches ^d techniques ijor the* study of. the 'role of the emp- 

tiong iQ. learning, ne'nibry, ^nd the 'development of ^social skills. 



\, I. A Conceptual Framev7or\,for the ^ 

Study ^f the Emotions • . 

We waiht to ewphasize that we. are ndt trying to present a 
rigorous theory of the emotions, or to. impose any • theoretical 
orientatibn upon emotion research. We are delineating a^uraber 

of prpposirtions that are common denominators among a number or 

* ^' ' * < 

curreht approaches to the study of emotion^ It is iihportant • to 

recognize thatj most approaches do-^ot specify all of these con- 

-cepts and that any given proposition may l)e much^ more important 

in one approach tl\an in another.. Despite the s^ problems, it is 



in the interest of promoting a mote concerted effort in the area . 

of emotion research axkTof establishing an ^acceptable taxonomy 
"of principles and yariables that we' state these propositions, 
'without greater consistency* ij\ the definition of emotion concepts 

ind eroetion variables the comparability of findings from one" 
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lnya&ti:gation to another v;ill remain in doubt at best. The 
-Bev«n propositions that follov; are by no 'means intended, to be- 
a complete set. . It is hoped that tliey will provide a fruitful 

beginning. , ^, 

A. Discrete enotionS exist and ban be studie d -bv diffetertt 
I approaches' '. ' » — n. • 

■ . i^ll peopte; including the most rigorous behavioral sqien- 
tists, speak of phenomena such as joy, sadness/' anger , fear, and 
shame. ' Coninon sense tells us that these emotions are eidstential 
reals. In additioh to the wisdom of common sensed at leas-t-aix 
different theories of approaches recognize 'discrete emotions and 
the need for. studying -them ^» IJebb (19,48). and Brov/ri and Bairber ' 

• (195X) showed in pogent detail hoV frustration or anger could be 
treated>s an intervening variable v/ithin. €he' s-r theoxetiqal 
framework. Ilowrer'. (1960), acknov;ledged the, exi^ential rearlity 
of the subjective phenomena of fear and anger and related them 
systematically to. his,' revised two-factor, learning theprjr. ^Ari\old 
(1960a, 1960b) maintained that tl{ere .were a .numb^if ot " distinct 
emotions, each witli its own imique n^u'roplLyeiolpgiCal ^^^^strate - 

' and experiential characterisUcs^ ^.Gellhorn- (1964) pointed out 

that different emotions exist and ..that one; of the important > ' 

' " • - ■ , , 

differentials was striate muscle activity, particularly facial 

expression. .* Jacobson (1929, 1967) has also emphasised the role 

of striated muscle activity in different emotions.- Lazarus and, 

his colleagues /Lazarus & Averill, 1972 j Lazarus, Averill, ■& 

Opton, 1970) have recognized the existence of^di^fe^ent emotions 

and have ewpt^asized. their differentiation .on the^ basis of response 
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charactexri'stics. Tontkins (1962, 1963) and Izard (1971,. 1972) 
have defined nine discrete or fundamental emotions. They defined \ 
an emotion as having neurological^ behavioral-eipressiver and 
subjective or phenoinenologiqal components. rPh^ey shov/ed that 
emotion" may be studied in terms of any of these thr^e components 
but considei: all three comportents as integral to tlie emotion 
process.. " , . * \ . 

i^* Kach of tlie emotiohs affects the individual differently 
^ Common sense and most of the current approaches to the s^udy 

of- emotion recognize that tlie feeling of joy, is.^different from 
tlie, feeling of sadness^ and that our behavior when i/tf are angry 
is usually different f jron our behavior when we are afraid or 
ashamed. Some approaches would look for differences ift^the^r 
aituation as appraised by the" individual, some for differences"* * * 

in 'response characteristics^ some for idif ferences in th^ siibjeo- 

' * ' ) ■ ( 

^ tive ejq^erience. - In any case, different emotions are associated . 

witii different peirc^tions , experiences, expressions, cognitions, 

and rnotor responses, . ' ' . 

' C. Emotions ofte?i j>ccur in combinations or patterns , • 

\Jhlle it is highly important to reco^ize thfe existehce of • 
different emotions ^ each affecting our experiences l^d our actions 4 
differently^ it is also important to recognize that day-to-day 

'life-situations often elicit more than one emotion and that*on6 

6motion can^ in fact^ elicit another. .A recent analysis of 

^ * • 

several different theoretical conceptualizations of anxiety shot^fed^ 

tliat virtually every sxibstantive definition of that tdnti included' 
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more than ope fundamental pmotion. The definition of Sarason 

* # 

and his. associates , (Sarason, Davidson, Lighthall, Uaite, & 

Ruebusl>r I960) involved t^e discrete emotions of fear, 'Shame 

or guilt, .distress*, and anger. Grinker ahd Spiegels' (1945) . 

definition included fear ^d distress. Sullivan (1953) used 

fear, distress, .and shame in his definition and Epstein- (1972) 

incorporated the letter two. " SpielBerger (1966) alludes "to both 

fear and guilt in hia discussion of anxiety. .Guilt or shame is 

' ■ ' . - ' > . 

also mentioned ih'the definitions of Basowi.tz, Persky, CorcKin, 

iJd Grinker. .(1965)', Katz" and Ziegler (1967) and Iiaher (1966) 

Cattell "(ig^jC) defined anxiety as a. second order ffictor^with \ 

• firstr'drdeiJ components such as ego vfeakness, ergic tension, ^ 

guilt ptoneness, defective, integration of ' the self-sentiment, ^ 

and protenslon or suspicion. Cattell 's guilt proneness can 

certainly . be 'se^n as a function of a discre'te emotion, as can 

pretension or suspicion (fear). -The analysis of substantive 

definitions of anxiety pointed out tliat' what has often been con- 

***** * 

sidered as 'a, unity is ^in fact a combination or .pattern of emor 
■ tions. Recent;en^>irical studies have* validated this patterm- 
or combinati.on-o^-emotipns conception of anxiety and depression 

(Izard,- 1972). " . \ . ' 

'D.' Emotions are complex phenomena -l.^ 

Even a discrete fundamental emot'ion h^s more than one com- 
ponent, vm^n we have 'the svibjeciive e^xperience of anger we may 
also, be 4ware qf a hot. finished, feeling in our face,, poynding of 
•our heart:, and '^EBnsion in our iiWisiles. hfid surely bbth the 



subjective 'experience and the bodily changes liave neural sub- , 
.strateg. Thus it seems 'that it^ would be-^generally accepted' ^-^ 
that^ efiiotion has neural , behavioral-expressive , arid expef- . 
iential components; ^he reason for controversy iri this area 
3li^ that-'-dif fetent approaches, have focused" on pne or the other 
of these components, anjd some h^vfe" even definfed emotion in terns 
o'f only one of them. Research on any one of these components is 
certaihly- legitimate"/ but it' may nbt throw light on the overall 
elation process "as it af fe'cts individual ^^ai}ja"*'social behavior"^ , / 
*E. Emotions have a social (public) aspect 

' Vlhile the experience of an emotion is completely personal , 
it*s behavi3^1-e«pressive coit5)opent (particularly patterning on' 
the face) is public knd social. The roefigiing or^motion^l expres- 
sions was long a controversial subject in psychology., Tl>is con- 
troversy has recently, been resolved. The vrork of Ekman • (^72) . 
and Izard (1971) has shown conclusively 'that several discrete 
emotions "are universal (panculturaiy phenomena.. "Both the encod- 
ing and decoding of these emotion expressions are the same for - 
people all over the world rega^dl^ss of culture, language , or ■ ' 
'edupational. background. The importance of this finding here i^: 
that it poiats up the potential importance of the study of emo- 
tion (nonverbal) communication in the educational proceqs. 

Beginning in adolescence, social ^)r^sure tends. V lead 
the individua!!^ to inhibit or* conceal the Viridical expression^ 
of the emotions. Hov;ever, suppression or disguise is« i:arely the 
case for infants and young children, and rarely completely 
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successful 'for adolescents or adults. Generally the child's 

emotions are" written plainly on the face* ^Ibre often than not 

€he teacher's face also reveals her emotions^ perhaps more th^ 

her words. ' And v;ords that say one thing coupled vrith expressions 

that say 'another .create dissonai^ce^'r conflict in' the child. . 

F. Positive eKvotional experiences aire iipportantHtfi individual 
• ^ and social developments" '■ ^ . 

Spitz and Wol£ (1946) arguied that the emotions play .a pio- 
neering jfole in' the g^eral 'development o^ the infant and in 
"every humgin activity; be it perception, piiylical proficiency, • 
.menpry, inventiveness, or understanding Cp»" 941 - Btjwlby (1953) 
arid <^olfarb, (19^5) have shovm that institutionalized children who 
•lack tiie positive emotional interactions of a normal mother- , 
infarit-felatipnship suffer grave" consequences. Kistiakovskaia " • 
(1965) 'found evidence that ledjje* to conclude that the timely 

appearance of posi,tive ^mty^xonal responses in the infant is of 

^ r . • * % - 

gre"^t. -significance to the neural, mental, and physical development 
- ' - . ^ '■. - « 

of the child. Walters and Parlfd (1965) reviewed r6SQar;ph on the 

determinemts of ^cial* responsiveness anS concluded that vision 

'and -other B^timulatipns su,ch a& vocalization and facial expres- 

sion directed toward the infant played a mucH more important role 

* . • ' ■ \ V 4 ' • 

thaa did the meeting of the infdht's physiological need^. Wolff 
(1963) 'showed that the positive emotional expression of, smiling 
established a social bond betv;een the mother and her offsjjring. 
The :^act that the 'h'umaij^^Pacenproves to be the generally most ^ 
effective stiirtUlus for eliciting a smile is consistent .with the 
^conclusion that facial expression as the publiq aspect of emotion 
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constitutes the cornerstone of social responsiveness^ eihotiorial 

attachments r and meaningful interpersonal affective ties. 

G. Emotions interact v;ith perceptions ^ -cognitions ^ arfd actions . 

Support for this .proposition comes from mariy sburces and 
many different theo:fetical orientations. Arnold (1960ar 1960bK 
ahd most of the other cognitive theorists who deal v/ith emption^ 
'consider a cognitive EProcess r appraisal ^ as the cause or its the 
initial step in the sequence of events that constitute emotion. 
Spitz '(1965) has argued that affect precedes and paves the.i^ay 
for perceptual and cognitive development and that tl^e development 
of perception remains closely linked *v/ith affect. He concluded: 
"ultimatelj^r affects determine the relation between percepti9n 
and cognition [p. 85]." .A good deal of experimental wdrk on 
perception (for example r .Bfuner S. Goodman ^ 1947; Levine^ Chein^ 
& IJurphy, 1942; Sanford, 1936, 1937) showed that needs (soin^ of 
4/hicIi may be considered as affective in nature) intrude on and 
distort perception. More recently emotion theorists (Tomkins/ . 
i962, 1963; Izard & Toml:ins, 1966; l2;ard, 1971, 1972) have pre- 
sented both theory and empl^rical evidence" relating to ^tlje inter- 

actions of emotion/ perception, and cognition. 

* ' • • • 

II. Methods of Studying jbhe Emotions 

As indicated in' the foregoing statement of concepts, emo- 
tions are ^nerally retognized as con5>lex phenomena. A number 
of investigators recognize the thiree basic con^aonents: neural, 
behavioral-expressive,^ and experiential. Thus the study of 
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. ^emotion may take place it 'any of three levels , each level cor- 
responding, to one of the ^ basic cbit^x^nents of the emotion process. 

* Methods and techniques -Of investigation are dictated in large 
njiasiitre by the cqitponents being studied* ^ . \ i 

A. ' Research on the Keurophy Biological ..evel " ; 

• Studies 6-f the role of the brain and the central nervous 
system in' emotion are basic to the . advancemei^|^f the science 
of erootions. Although considetrable progress is being. made in , 
the general area of brain and behavior/ re latjlveiy little effort' 

♦ 

X is being extended in the study of brain and emotion. Although^ 
research at the neurophysiological level may no^ be congiider^d 
germane to the educational process, its general iir^xjrtdhcfe to 
the field warrants a brief discussion of soms of. thd ma:|or tech- 
niques being us.ed, at tjiis level . . * . 

1. Surgical ablations an4' lesions > The investigator 
hypothesizes about the. role of a particular brain mechanism in 
emotion and th6n proceeds to reipoye or damage this brain area.^ 
The effects of the ablation or lesion. on behavior are then 
observed. . -iihis technique is, of course, confined to animal 
research. After many years of invest^giltion of this sort, a 
number of investigators have concluded that this approach is 
\crude* Ablations and lesions ^fe almost alv/ays in^recise and ' 
"^^--it^is therefore* difficult to dtaw conclusions regarding relation- 
■^.hips of particular brain areas, to specific emotional responses, 
or the lack of them* 
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2. - Micro'^el^ctroae implantatigns . This technique repre- 
sents, a considerable technological advance oyer ablations a^d 
lesions, riicro-electrodes can be iinplantej3 vritb considerable 
precision, arid conclusions regcording the role of particuleu: brain 
areas *in different eirotional responses can be-nade uith consider- 
ably more confidence. . 

3. Psychophysiological 'studies . Iluch of the^ research 
under this heading has used indices o£ ai;1;onomic nervous system 
functioning dependent measures. Since the. autonqnic nervous 
system may be involved in a host of tilings othex than^/the emo- 
tion process, peripheral me^isures of autdnomic activity are not 
very, promising as a 'metho'd of ftudying the emotions. Ilore 
importantly, sinp^ the v/ork of Cannon it has been well estab- 
lished that the rol^ o£ the autonomic pervous syste^ in emotion 
is by no means primar^. It is a seconxlary or auxilla^ system^ 
in the emotion process. 

^ Some research, based on'' peripheral/rvszipures of ' neurophy* 

siological functioning, especially investigations using adeqUjE^te * 

elect roencephalographic or electromyographic equipment, may prove 

useful in. the study o? emotion. This would be particularly true 

''<*!. ' .... 

if tiie investigator has effective techniques for monitpring, via 

self --report, the specific emotipns wh4.ch are dealt with. 

B. Studies at the behaVioral-exptessive level 

The !t.6rm %behavioral-expressiye" id used to describe the 

« 

component of emotion which is obseirvable |)rimarily in facial^?, 
behavior and secondarily in postural and vocal behavidr. Th^ 
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teana do$s not refer to^instniroental, rtibtori or loccMtiotpr 
responses subsequent to the intraperson emotion process. A 
nunibe5\,of research techniques focusing on ej^ressive behavior 
promise to be <j\iite fruitful in educational research, Confidende 
i*n the- validity and usefulnegjj^f such techniques has been siab- 
stantially* increased by receft^evidence establishing the uni- 
versality o€ fundamental emotion expressions (Elatwm, 1972; Izar^ 
1971). Essentially two types^ of ' study a^e appropriate in this 
area: studies of the function of e:q>ressin^ (encoding) emotions > 
and studies' of the|reCDgnition (jd/ecoding) of the cues or ^ighals 
of, emotion e^resdion. - . 

' 1. Teclpiques for studying enotion expression . * Studies 
of this type fall into two groups: sAidies of (a) voluntarjr 
^l^ression and (b) involtintary or spoiii!an<?ous expression. Very 
little retsearch has been done on children's ability to produce,^ 
a particular facial expression of an emotion ori rtequest. Although 
Goodenough (1932) "and Thompson (1941) showed that facial expres- 
sions deveX^p in congenitally blind children iA.. n.ear-normal 
fashion, Dumi^s (1932, 1948) found that the vdXuritary expressions 
of the congenitally blind were corfsiderably ij>ferior to the . 

volvuitary expressions of normals. Rv/int (1934) showed that 

i\ ^ " . - ^« 

children's ability t;o execute various facial movements (conqpo- 
nefnts of discrete expressions) develop in a rather regular ' 
fashion duiring the growing years. • ^ 

More recently Odom and Leroond (1972) studied developmeritejl 
difference9 in the perception (decoding) and production (encijlipg) 
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of facial 'expressions in children ages 5 (kindergarter\) and 10 
(fifth grade) . They ,f6und a substantial difference between 
children's ability to produce an expression and their ability 
to' recognise an expression. The lag in abilil^ to produqe expfes- 
• sions on request 5lid not decrease Vith increasing age. The ■ 
authors noted that the lag demonstrated in this study paralleled 

r ■ ' . • ' \ 

the. lag d§ta associated with language and figure production. , 

2^ Recocmition or di'scriwination of enotion expr essions. 
Studies of children's ability to recognize emotion expressions 
can be studied by 'use of , live models especially trained to por- 
tray the disqrete emotion expressions or by use of standardized 
phptographs or ipovies of the expressions. A number of cross- 
culturally standardized sets of photogra^s of facial expressions 
are nov; available (see Ekman/1972, and, Izard, 197^). Varioufe 

specific te'Shniques for utilizing standard stimulus photographs 

■ ^ - - ' 0 ' ■ ' ' 

in the study of expi;|ssieyi discriioination have been discussed by 

Savitsky and Izard (1971) ^d Odom and Leroon| (1972) . J 

3* Naturali stic observation of emotion expression . The 

, ■ ' i ■ ' ' ' 

■ metbod 6f riaturalistic observation may be the one^which will have 
the greatest piayoff* A number of possibilities for the use of 
this method will be discussed in the final section of this paper.' 
U0e of ^naturalistic observation means that the investigator will 
be recording the eipotion as it, occurs. Such ^td" .provide the 
possibility of determining; what it is in 'the teacher' 9 behavior 
"and in the School situation that elicit the various positive and 
negative emotions which vitally Affect the educational process.. 
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Ther.i are tv;o procedures for implementing the raetJiod of • 

naturalistic observation. One is to train observers to' use a 

standard ize^ behavior observation scale fo» recording the appear- 

ance anc]^ sequences of various emotions' as they occur in the 

different ^children Joeing- studi,ed. This method h^s certain . 

limita.tions. Haggard and Isaacs (1966) sAowed. that discrimitt- 
^ki . ^ ^ ' ' 

a*>iey micf:omoment;ary emcrtion expressions occurred within a period 

of aj iproximately l/8th of a, second and \;ent unnoticed by obser- 

y^ts^, wj^o wer6 experienced psycijiatrists. ^ In addition to the 

pos isibility of missing a certai-n aunount of data^ live obserVa- 

ti .ons can*bi5 made .by . a single observer on a relatively small 

n;4unber of ^children. The number of children that may reliably 
^ * ' • • • . * 

be observed >7ill depend on the comprehensiveness pf the obset- 

v^tic^ sca^. 

' • • • ~ 

second procedure for implementing naturalistic observa- 

tion i& by^\:$e 6f ^deotape recording. Videotape recording of 

childrens* facial ^icpressions in vajpious classroom ^ ^study hall^ 

and pla]}^groind activities cein provide a comprehensive and com*^ 

pletely accirate record of all events captured oh the tape. 

^Trained obgorvters cau then play and replay the tapes ir) order 

O C ^ \^ , 

to obtain ,r2liable data on stcindardized observation scales. On 
the surface^ videotaping may soiand like a cumbersome and expen- 
^sive proce/Jure. However^ the possil^ftlities for deveXoj5ing a 
videotape schedule that wduld obtain representative samples of 
teachsr*-child and child-child interartidi^ in ^e. various school 
situations ^d the ip^>roved logistics made possible by the 
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capacity to store and retrieve the taped recbrd as needed/ may 



make it possible to complete certain, types of i;esearch more 



^ validly and less expensively in the' long run. 

C. Metliods of studying emotion experience (phenomenology of 
emotion ) ' 

^' Usually when study emotion at the neufWhysiologxcal or 

behavioral-expressive level we. are studyingaj^^enBtion process 

that includes "felt-emotion" or emotion ex^jerience. Certainly 

when we are observing the Spontaneous expression of emotions in 

children in day-to-day school situations we are also obtaining ^ 

• indices of their initer experiences, nevertheless it ,is apprp- 

• priate to give a separate place to certain techniques for more 

x 

^ direct analysis of the "subjective experience of emotion. 

Several adjective check list^ or ^dcales have blen used to^ 

^ get immediate self- report of emotion experience (see Izard, 

1972; Uowlis, 1965, , Zuckerman, 1960) . These scales- have most;" . 

frequently been userd with college -students though some of them 

have been^ used in research in the high school. The wie-^fey Izard 

(Differential Emotion Scale) has been tentatively adapted for / ^ 

elementary schoiol children and further v;ork on the development 

I' of this adaptation is under way. n» • 

Various inventories have be^ used in studies of anxiety ' 

"in children. Prominent examples are tlie anxiety tests used by 

^ Sarason and his colleagues (Sarason, Lighthall, Davidspn, Waite, 

and Ruebush, 1960). The advantage pf these scales is that they* 

have been proven, useful v;i'th elementary school age children. A 

i 

disadvantage is the fact that the scales deal with anxiety as an 

i) • . ' ' > . 

• c f 
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entity rather than as a pattern of discrete, enotions. An ^inven- 
tory used try Izard (1^71) atteit4)ts to measure the extent to 
Vhich each of several discrete enotions ot:cur in different social 
situations. 'This latter instrument was standardized on college 
students but has been adapted in experimeiital form for children 
of third. grade level and higher. i 

Another highly promising method for the study of eVwtional 
experience in children consists of analyses of cj^ildren's fantasy 
and imaginative play. A variety of techniques for the stud^ of 
fcintasy, imaginative .play ♦ and the association of '.these with the 
emotions has been presented by Kliifger* (1971) Singer (1973) , 

t 

III.' The Emotions in Relation to^Some Fundamental 
Areas of Bducational Research 

"Iluch of educational research , like research in many other 
areas, has not focused on emotion 6r emotion- related variables. 
This is true despite the fact that research on such/topics as 
teacher effectiveness has often produced empirical evidence of 
the presence of an affective factor. Hov7ever> quite often ^ ^ 
researchers were not interested in the finding that the teacher's 
likeability and capacity to ex<idt,e students had some bearing on 
teacher effectiveness^ Personal experience .and common sense 
tell 'lis that the teacher v;ho impresses students favorably , . cap- 
tures their interest, and involves them in educational tasks 
that they- find exciting is thf effective teacher* 
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h. Emotion indices Qf teacher and school effectiveness 

One'apptoach to the study of teacher and school effective- 

ness would ber t6 nonitor tlie behavioral --expressive aspects of 

children's emotions* in relation to the teacher and to the subject 

matt er/ o r v;hat is jfckught. Either the method of live observers 

or videOf taping would be appropriate. ' . 

\ It would l>e necessary to set up ways of determining v;hich 

emotion responses were to the teacher as a^ p^son and which were 

to the lealming process or the sub/ject matter. One Way of doing 

♦ 

this woulj^b ^ to an alyze sequences of emotion respooses as they 
occur in different classroom condition|l* For example, a child 



who constantly smiles at the teacher may find the teacher very 
likeable but may not be excited about the learning process or 
the subject matter. There should .be variation in emotion expres- 
sion depending upon what tlie .teacher is saying and doingl A 
sequence such ets surprise, distress, excitement^ enjoyment,- 
might indicate that ^ome difficult problem had caught the stu- 
dent*s interest, been found. challenging, and^at finding the 
solution ^wa0 enjoyable. The distress could arise from the 
student's •concern over the problem ot finding a solution. And 
indeed without some indication of negative affect there may^ be 
some cfuestion as to whether the child had really been challenged. 
B. Emotiort responses to differing school situations 

^ ' Studies of both emotion ^expr6ssion via observation or vidfeo- 
taping and studiesi of emotional experience by way of self-report 

scales' and inventories should prove fruitful in ecological 

^ ... 
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st:udi€fs Qf the affective atmosphere of such environments as 

' ' ' ' ' ^ \' • % ' • 

the classroom r ^the study hall^ and the playground. O ne might ^ • 

fexpect somev/hat different emotions in these three environments ^ 

fevefti ixv the idp^l school. On one- end of , the continuum ^ .Qne might: 

•find only' negative emotions in the classroomr^ mostly negative ^ 

' >• * 

emotions in the study hall^ with positive emotions exhibited 

only on the playground. In the latter situation^ even the ^^lay- • 

Aground might be the source of a greater than desi]pable amount of 

ne^tive emotion emd aggressive behavior. Studies coul.d be 

aimed at deline^ing a set of gradients for positive and negative 

emotions in different school environments. In additioif to 
» 

expressive behavior and Indices of emotion experience ^ .the 
children's participation in fantaiSy games ^ and imaginative play 
should prove a ric^ source., of data on the emotiohs as they rela^fe 
to the different school environments, 

C, The emotions y . fantasy y and imaginative play as variables in 
learning and memory \ , i 

The^first question facing investigators * in this area is 

an ideological one. The question is whether one believes that 

emotion should ^e the reward of leaiming or an accolrtpaniment-^of 

learning, Righ1»-v;ing ideology says that emotion is at best 

sopie thing which is the dessert after you do the work. If it i^ 

to be included at all in the educational process it should toe 

the reward for a /job v;ell done. Left-wing ideology says that 

emotion must be present as a sijgn of an^ffective learning 

e^q^erience. The .emotion^il experience is a nepessary ingredient 

in education if v;hat is learned is to. be *an integral part of the 
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person. In some instances the emotional 'experience_ may evem 

be viewed as a suibstitute for learning/ 

- .• ' 
The right-v;ing and'*^left-wing ideological positions are the 

• '* '". 

extremes and it is our view tKal; it would be more appropriate 

to' take a middle-of-therroad position. Th^is educators should 
insist both on meeting ttie criteria of excellence in learning 
and on optimizing appropriate , emotional experiences before, dur- 
ing, and after meeting' such criteria. ^ J 

We think it would be misleading to indicate that positive * 
emotional experiences should be inaximizetl in the classroom and 
oth^ ychool Stituations. The reason for this is that we do not 
believe there can be aijy deep and enduring commitment t6 learn- 
ing or to any other enterprise in the absence of negative eroo- 
tions. Commitment is problably produced by^an optimal ratio of 
positive and negative emotions such that the individual becomes 
progressively rabre willing to assume greater and greater risks 
an4 greater and greater intensities of negative emotions (e.g., 
digt^ress^ shame ^ fear) in order €o attain higher and higher 
goals or the desire^^ ends. The process of such attainments as 
well the end- goal ^ will prove proportionately more and more*^ 
exciting and enjoyable (rewarding) r enabling the individual to 

4 

toi^rate greater and greater negative emotion r or even pain^ as 
of fatigue. Learning ^ whether in elementary subjects or in 
areas of ' great significance to the individual and to soc^ty^ 
is rtot alvmys easy or fun. Some of the most in^ortant lessons, 
in and out of school , require not only effort but the sacrifice 
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of comfort and joy**^ J'he diffigulty v;e eJcperience in learning 

may cause us to feel distress or even eirfger. Inability to ^ 

cope v;it& the problem may elicit shame r and in the face* of un- 

..certainty and ambiguity ue may experience fear. These^.and 

. other negative emotions are inevitable ^ccompanimentg'f in dif fi- 

. • ' « * 
cult learning tasks ^ and in the attainment of the highest goals. 

... ♦ 
Thus it would be Receptive to say that the education process . 

should have as one of its ^oals th^ maxiif(?zing of positive 
eroational c^eriences.. A more appropriate statement of the 
goal would say that the educational processes should aim toward 
optimizing the ratio of positive and negative emotional exper- 
iences. 'In inplementing this goal the dosing or grading of 
leaaming tasks 'should take into account the physical ^ intel- 
lectual,^ and emotional stage of development of the particular 
^ child. - • ' . 

It is not possible to delirxeate. all the factors which Wat 
be taken into accoimt in implementDig this goal ^ut we would 
like to emphasize t\;o importcint ingredients. Firi^tr beginning . 
in nursery school, kindergarten , and on through early years of 
elementary school, children should be given learning tasks that 
provide training in tolerating negative emotions., The stages 
pf development of the child's^ different persojiality subsystems 

and the teacher •s intuitiVe knowledge of the individual will 

i 

, . have to serve as guides in selecting tasks that offer the right 
b«).ance of positive and Negative emotional experiences. Second, 
. fantasy g^unes and imaginative play, particularly in nurisery 
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school, kindergarten, and the early grades of elementary school, 
should be a regular part of the educational program. Singer 
has shown that regular participation in fantasy games is cisso-^ , 
ciated with characteristics fayorable to learning.' It is quite 
reasonable that fantasy and imaginative play v;ould be extremely 
useful in helping the child to l^rn to tolerate negative emo- 
tional experiences, as well as to learn to avoid distracting 
and disrupting factors in the environment. ' * 

1. Emotions in learning* and memory . Some of our own 
research has shov/n that there is a relationship betvreen the type 

\of emotion accompanying a learning situa^on or experience and 
the long-term memory of the event or of what was learned. J^uch 
research is 'needed ho\/ever to determine more precisely the rela- 
tionships bet^^een specific emotions, ijhe learning process^ imme- 
diate and lonq^ange memory. A var.iety of .types of study needs 

/to be undertaken. For example, one type of study might aim 
toward investigating trie relationsihip bet\;een the emotions 
expressed on\ the face of the^ learner during the acquisition and 
processing o% information on the one Jjand, and the quality and 
queuitity of what is stored in memory on the other. Learning 
tasks and emotion var?iables will obviously need to be determined, 
in relation to the child "s stage of development. * 

' 2. Fantasy^ ahd imaginativ e play i n learning and memory . 
c?hcr work of Klinger (1971) and Singer (1973) has shown that 
participation in fantasy and imaginative . play ha® important 
'implications for learning, memory, ai)d creativity. Klinger 's , 
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wC. :■- indi: -"-:,a ^.^ .f anticxsy serves "a nuinber of adaptive func- 
dticns, such as' i^r-ciiitatlrig the organisation and retrieval 
of information V I'antasy may e^^en bring about a creatj.ve 
fec(^?,na.tiori of ' i;.£ormational units. ' Singer has shown that . 
children who parti^lt^ate in fantasy garaes are rated higher 61|^ ' 
concentration, * 

^ ■ ' ' . - " . . '■ 

Singsr has ^Iso pointed out that images ejihance leajrning 

and that imagery comes in part out of m^ke-belj^^e play. * 
Certainly iti Wwu.3cii:g v.ith children in kindergarten, and first and 
second gr^de, devel.^^g the child's capacity for fantasy and' ^ 
socio-dramatic ac' ' Ity can facilitate learning. in two v;ays. 
The games may have substance which contributes to the curricu- 
lum, land , at the same time they put the content in a context that 
is interesting and challenging to the children. Particularly ^' 
with children from lox;er socioeconomic levels, the use of, fantasy 
games and imaginative ^lay should serve to increase their in- 
volvement and commitment to the edlicational process. • 

There are several- othei>^ways in which fantasy and imagina- ' ^ 
tive play produce ppsitive effects. Fantasy and imaginative 
play can serve as a mean^ of rehearsal qf ,materi|Ll which hag 
been exposed to the child but not fully ittastefed or int^rated. ^ 
As in th^ case of the emotions we need to ;sa^ to optimize fantasy 
. and im<?iginative play rather than maximize .then. These tools are 
perhaps most important from nursery through early elementary 
grades but tb some extent they may characterize learning through- 
out life. Poincar^ considered the discipline of mathematics as 
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^the finest type of human play. He thought, that in this domain 
the person is most free because he constructs" the entities of 
mathematics entirely from his imagination. 

Since there is increasing evidence bf th^ iir^ortanc^^^f the 
rcae of imagery in the leaniing process , it .would follow that 
the use of imaginative games might enhance the imagery capacity 
of children and prepare them better for a variety of learning 
'situations. The use of one's fantasy play capacities may increase 
toleration of delay by providing positive stimulation and poSi- '• 
tive eraotional experience during the many periods waiting 
that are part of the school situation. Ilany children untrained 
in the use of their ovm imaginative capacities for self stimu- 
lation and sglf control are likely to engage in disrviptive 4cts 
during such waiting periods with subsequent negative consequences 
for themselves. Of course, teachers must be prepared to deverlop 
children's fantasy and imaginative pl<^ in a constructive fashioiu 
Thus there is a need for research on the training of teachers 
in the use o^ faata^y games, and in the generating and detecting 
of appropriate emotions in children. 

■ It would not be desirable for a child in the classroom or 
any other school situation to participate in fantasy and iimagi- 
native play all the t^itre. Cpntrariwise the child who sits with 
, his face and his attention directed toward the teacher and the 
things she says' without ever taking time for reverie or -fantasy 
may not be really integrating* anything completely. The gaze 
patterns of children in reflation to the teacher may actually 
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reveal something^ith regard the v;ay they are processing or 
failing to 'process information. The shifting of the gaze away 
from the teacher may provide the child V7ith the opportunit;^^ to 
rehearse material in fantasy or imagination and thus to learn 
it or integrate i\L more fully. . 
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■ -Outline for PEM Study Adopted for' Planning Pxirposes 

(Detailed changes have been made by Task Groups at the 
* » ' ' ' discre^on of group members.) %. 

1000^ PEiM Aspects o^ Chald'Oevelopioent 

J^Jno, Special Problems in Infancy and Early Childhood (birth tO 
5 years) 

1101. Group care - - \ ' 
1. Effects of orphanage rearing, /Multiple mothering vs 

one-to-one mother-child (or surrogate mother), 
rjplations 

iin^ Related effects^ environmental complexity. 

1102. Separation anxiet^: fear of the strange 

1103. Readiness . ■• 
1. General concept ^ 

iiA>, ^P^°i^l application to disadvantaged children 

1104. Forced training ("pushing") ■ 

- ^ 1. In relation trf "natural" intellectual limits , 
nn/fc relation to readiness 

lips. Sequential organizatio'n -of^leaming 

1." In infancy 

^* ear^y childhood 

1106. Parental involvement and influence on early development' 
1. Effects of home environment, of implicit theories 

and practices of parents * - ' 

2^. Manipulation of parental belieiEs and practices, in 
enrichment programs . , ^ 

1107. Modes of leari^ing and experience that affect early 
behaVior'al development • • • 

- 1.'.- Differential effects on anatomical maturation and 
behavioral developYnent 
^* Correspondence "between rates of anatomical and j 
behavioral development ' 
3. Effects of.. environmental (experiential) enrichment 
in^joverishment, and cumulative' effects with 
.» increasingly complex cireumstapces 
• 4. Hierarchical conceptions o'f intellectual development-.. 
(Piaget) . - 

5. Development of learning sets and their implications 
for intellectual, motivatipnal, and personality • 
development;, resistance of resultant behaviors to 
extinction •« * 

6. Critical periods * 

1200. Child Socialization ' . 

1201. Conceptualization of the socialization process 

1. Socialisation pressures 

2. Learning- paradigms: e.g-. , dependency relations and - ' 
adult- control of "effects" (reinforcement) , reference 

, ^ . group for9»ation " • ' ® . 
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1202. 'Internalization of beliefs and values 

1. Conceptualization of attitude / belief ^ and value 
^ .systems , * 

2. * Identification prpcesses 

3. In5)ulse control (self control) 

4. Effects of environmental resources 

1203. Cognitive socialization ^ 

1. Psycholinguistic structures ^ language development: 
" effects on thought r beliefs ^ attitudes^ interests; 

patterns of expression ^ values 

2. Uncertainty and informations-seeking 

, 3. Development of expectancies; categojry accessibility; 

assimilation; effects on perception^ cognition^ action 
'4. Symbolism; symbolic behavior 

1300. Personality Development 

1301. Developmental theories (Freud^ Erikson^ Piaget^ Sears) 

1302. Developmental sequences^ stages # 

1. Critical periods » < 

2. Fluid and crystallized patterns of intelligence 
(Cattell) , 

13 0 3 . Development_Qf,_seJJE^j^efH:l^ — - - — — 



T^^ Self concept r ego theories ^ self theories 
2. Relations to sooial class r racial-ethnic factors # 
region^ sex^ family characteristics 

1304. Effects of age^ sex^ culture ^ and other environmental 
factors ^ 

1305. Development of mechanisms of coping and adaptation 

1400. Behavior Ch^ge . 

1401. Personality^ learning 

1402. Suscepibibility to change of personality traits, attitudes , 
interests, beliefs , values ' 

1403 ♦ Measurement o^ change 

1404 Genetic^ maturation , and learning' factors in physical 
and psychological growth % 

2000. Personality \ * • . ^ ^ 

^ 2100. Conceptual aiil^Theoretical Approaches, 

2101; Criteria for a viable theory^ • \ 
s 2102. Development of Unified, integrated thec^retical formCila- 
tions* ^ • * 
1. Cross-l^evel comparisons and correlations 
Developtjient^ histories of stable traits 
Relations among trait patterns at various develop- 
mental ^ l^v^ls 

Relations^ of 'traits' to perceptual responses- in person 
perceptipn /^d interpersonal interaction 

:ognitiVe Coriceptions 
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2201» Cognitive style, complexity • ^ * 

2202. Balance theories ► ^ . ' 

2203 Cybernetic fonnulations 

^1. Computer simulation of pe;:sonality 
2. Mathematical models 

. , • • * • 

2300. Developmental Approaches (see 1300) 

2400. Dynamic Appr^Jaches (see 1303, 4000) 

2500. Morpho^Qgic Approaches ' 

2600. Physiologic; Psychophysiological, and Biochemical ^ 
Approaches (see 2102.1) 

2700. Trait Structure^, Multivariate Approach - Taxonomy of 

Trait-Explanatory Concepts of Stylistic and Teraperamejit 
Aspects oJE Personality 
-21 OX. Methodoiogieal problems: definition of universes of 
behaviors for self-report, observation-rating, and 

objective test 'studies, oross-^media matching of sta ble 

structures, design paradigms, including multi-modajity ~~ 
designs and trait x treatment designs; construct vali- 
dation of traits; effect-s of-^ge, sex, sampler, culture, 
and other environmental effects, and relations^ of these 
to resulting trait patterns; the rdrige of roles and ^ets 
in relation to diversity of. response patterns obtained 
(social desirability, acquiescence, and other specific 
sets) , their similarities in terms of effects on self- 
description, and the relations of traits tg moderator 
vaifiables representing such sets 

2702. Observational, rating jnethods: rater and "ratee" sources 
of effects in' peer and ^other" ratings, in observational 
trait assessment, and in^ interpersonal interaction; 
explicit concern with task, stimulus presentation, 
response format, socio-environraental setting, and demo- 

^ graphic characteristics of participants; Conceptual and 

em pirical relationships among similar and related trait 
descriptors within obseifvational-rating subdomaih and 
in other subdomains (self-report) ^ 

2703. Self-repoi^t methods: item pools'? format; item vs cluster 
factorization; measurement of and correction for response 

. bias or^istoftipn; development of a unified, consistent 
conceptual framev/ork for concepts of personality style 
and teraperament_ 
2704* Objective test, misperceptive, indirect assessment, and 
development of Afresh, new approaches to personality mea- 
surement andMescription 

2.800. Creativity > ^ . ^ . 

•2801. ^ConceptvCalization of creativity; relations to intelligence 
personality factors 
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2802. Characteristics- o| the creative person ; . ' 

2803. -Analysis of the creative process * 1 '. 

2804. Ci^aracteristics" of the creative product! ' 

. 2805. Characteristics of the creative pitviation, short- and 

long-term; situational factors contributing to' creative 
performance ' . _ .J 

Measurement: of creativity 



3806. 

3000. 

..3100. 
3101. 
V. 3102. 
3103,. 
310'4. 
3105. 



Emotiorts 



ve, Behavioral 



ERIC 



State Patterns: Physiological, Cogrjitij^ 
Arousal stimuli ' 
Response dimensions* 
Uniqueness 

Learried-unjeamed dimensions j 

Affective^ learning; autonomic and physiological learning 



3200. Relations to Traits , Roles 



3300. 



Jttoderation of E:q?ression by Learning ^ 
1. Culture patterns . 

Age.r~Bex7- group-norms , . .. ^ 

- - ' . * ' 

3400. Drug Effects on Emotional Patterns 

*35p0* Differentiation of States, Reflecting Situational r 
Organismic, and Stimulus Variations, from Traits, 
Represented as Long-Term Individual Dispositions . 

3600. Arousal States: Adrenergic Response, Stress • 

3700. Dysphoric States: Anxiety, Depression-, Guilt, Shame, 
. Remorse (see 4300) « - . 

3800. Duphoric S'tates: Happiness, Eiation, Joy, Hope, Confidence 



4000. 



Motivation 



4100. Cohceptualization ^nd Theory .(human motivation) 
410K ' Homeostatic systems physiological need 

4102. . Nee'd-press system (Murray) , siabsystems (n Ach) 

4103. Dynaioic^ systems (FreucJ, cittell) . , ^• 
4104 • Cognitive and cybernetic approaches: motivation inherent 

in information-processing functions (Hunt) , cognitive 
•dissonai\ce theory, incongruity, collative variables ' 
(Berlyne) ,*)3alance* theories, exchange theory 
9105. Motiv^tjion inherent in individual performance, competence 
'motivation (Vpiite) - 

4106. Trait systems and patterns (Guilford, Cattell) ^ * 

4107. ' Values systems moral** character 

4108^ Conceptualization of interest, attitude, need, belief, 
' value, ideal * ' 
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4200. 

4201. 

4202. 
t 

4203. 



\ 



4300. 
43(yi. 
4302. 



4303, 

4'400< 
4401. 



4402< 
4403< 



*4500. 
|4501. 



5000. 
5100. 



Process and Trait Formulations 

Relations and differences in conception and approach 
Process theories and formulations • ' ^ 

1. Balance theories * 
2# Exchange theory 

Trait foriiulations: motives^ values,^ character traits 
1. Methodology of measurement: Strong paradigm ^ 
Thurstone scales^ Likert scales^ Cattell^s and 
Campbeli*s indiifect approaches: self--report, objec- 
tive^ misperception^ observation^ rating^ content 
analysis^ unobtrusiv^ measures 

^alytic* approaches: factor analysis, multidimen- 
^ional scaling, profile clustering- ^ 
Facto»eQ patterns of sentimenH:s attitudes , interests 
.beliefs, values 

Variations related to age, sex, sample, culture, 
and other environmental factors ^ 



2. 



4'. 



Frustration, Stress, and Anxiety » * 

Frustration theory and research e^Mdence • 

Conceptualization of stress 

1» Relation to frustration (SeLye) 

2;_ Utility of stresa__cancept in iijterpretation of 

behaviot , ' ' 
3.. Relationships among physiological and psychological^ 

aspects 

4. Stress and^coping, a4<iptation 
Adaptation-Level Theory (Ilelson) (see 5100) 

\ 

Conflict £! 

Conceptualiiiation of conflict (Miller, Myrphy, Cattell) 

1. Types of conflict: role, value', internal 

2. Approach and avoidance- relations 

Conflict measurement and dalculus , • • 

Conflict in relation to interpretation and prediction 
of action ^ ' „ -y- ^ ^ 

- Ir\terests and Vocational Guidance 

Incremental' value of interest measurement over ability 
and aptitude meaaures ,in predictions of various criteria 
on various populations (Thorndike, 10,000 Occupations; 
-Clairk, Minnespta. study) ^ 

Environmental Variables 

Conceptualization of finVironmenta^l Variables and Their 
Effects on Behavior; Human Ecology ^ 



5200. Methodologies for Encoding Environmental Factors 
5300. Taxonpmic Systems of Enviironraental -Variables 
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5400; Normative Studies of SeJ.ected Behaviors in Halation to 
Defined Patterns of Environmental Setting: Sampling 
Problems in Relation to Populations^ Behaviors ^ Macro- 
and Micro-Environmental Settj.ngs 

6000. Interpersonal Behavior Processes 

6100. Group Theory r Role Theory^ Interpersonal Settings 

6200. Interpersonal Perception^ Attraction^ influence; Social 
Acuity y Empathy . . ' ^ ' 

7000. Variations in Psychological Processes 

7100. Paradigms for- such Research^ Taking Account of Persons, 
Tasks, Environmental Settings, and Occasions (Cattell 
'-covariation chart, Campbell-Fiske model, longitudinal 
replication) 

7?00. Paradigmatic Studies of Selected Learning, Motivation, 

Perception, and Other Psychological Processes to Investi 
gate Variations Attributable tp Shifts in Subject, Task, 

~ — Setting, and Occasion Dimensions 

7201. Analyses to estiraate magnitudes o^ variance components 
^ in standard dependent variables accounted for by trait, 
f treatment, and trart ijy treatment sources and their 

specific constituents * . 

7202. Analysis of total interaction* parameter estimates into 
principal components or other dimensions in ordfer to 
compare results by such methods with conventional R, 
P, Q ^analysis, both with single dependent variables 
an<i vectors (multiple- dependent variables) 





